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would be accepted. Stanton replied on the same day
declining to resign before the next meeting of Congress.
The President thereupon decided to remove him regard-
less of consequences, but he felt the necessity of finding
somebody to take the office who would be acceptable to
the country. His choice fell upon General Grant, who was
perhaps the only person whose appointment under the
circumstances would not have caused a disturbance. No
plausible objection could be raised against him in any
quarter, not even by Stanton himself. Grant reluctantly
consented to accept the place. Accordingly one week
after Stanton had refused to resign, the President sus-
pended him and appointed Grant Secretary ad interim
and so notified Stanton. The latter had undoubtedly
made plans for retaining the office in defiance of the
President and was chagrined to find that a man had
been appointed whom he could not resist. Although a
few months earlier he had advised the President that
the Tenure-of-Office Law was unconstitutional and had
assisted in writing the message vetoing it on that ground,
he now denied the President's power to suspend him with*
out the consent of the Senate, but said that he yielded to
superior force. He then surrendered his office to Grant.
Although the usual expressions of confidence and esteem
were exchanged between himself and his successor, a resi-
due of asperity remained in the breast of the retiring
Secretary, who felt that the head of the army ought not
to have enabled the President to get the better of him.
But as a matter of fact Grant did not want the office. He
accepted it only because he feared that trouble might
follow from the appointment of somebody less familiar
than himself with conditions prevailing in the South.

On the 13th of January, 1868, the Senate, having con-
sidered the reasons assigned by the President for the sus-r "the
